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» TO THE INDIAN A FEATHER 


5 MEANS ADORNMENT 


| AND ENRICHMENT 


TO THE ART TEACHER | 


CREATE SOMETHING MEANS 
ENRICHMENT TO ART EDUCATION 


© 200 ILLUSTRATIONS - 16 PAGES 6°x9" 
© MEETS YOUR MOST URGENT ART NEEDS 
: © WITH CLOTH BINDING *2.50 - PAPER BINDING °2 
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This Handsome Portfolio FREE With One Year's Subscription To... 


SOURCE 
OF HELP 
FOR ALL 
ASB TIS 
TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 


BRING THE 
VERY BEST 
AVAILABLE 
MATERIAL 
U PILLS 


ONE YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIP- 
DESIGN and 
PORTFOLIO 


$3.00 


ESIGN 


CEREMONIAL AND 
ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS 


PRIMITIVE. AFRICAN 


EDITED BY 


G FELIX PAYANT 


Twelve beautiful plates printed 9°x12” on attractive bristol board especially for 
use in classrooms, studios, and libraries. They are enclosed in a colorful port- 
folio of heavy cover paper. This is just the type of authentic material that edu- 
cational institutions and teachers never have enough of. This collection contains 
a selection of large bold motifs taken from the art of various primitive peoples; 
the American Indians, African Bushmen, the ancient Mayas, African Negroes, 
Eskimos and the prehistoric Cavemen whose animal drawings have been the out- 
standing wonder of artists and scholars. Here is an excellent opportunity to 
relate art to the social studies. That art is an outgrowth of the people’s lives, 
their environment and needs is well illustrated in this unusual collection of art 
educational material. And considering its quality, the help it can bring and above 
all its content—the opportunity of getting both the portfolio and DESIGN for 
$3.00 is unusual. The portfolio without the magazine will be sent $1.00 postpaid. 


THIS OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL MARCH 15, 1941 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


243 North High Street 


Columbus, Ohio 
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FOR SUPPLIES 


ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Leisurecrafts, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies, 532 W. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


ART SCHOOLS 
The Art ee of Chicago, Box 25, Michigan Ave. at Adams, 
~ ticago, 
Fashion Academy, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
McDowell School, 71 W. 45th St., New York. 
Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ringling School of Art, P. O. Box 1540, Sarasota, Florida. 
Tyler School of Fine Arts, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


EQUIPMENT 
Diamond Pointed Tool Company, 123 Liberty St.. New York. 


BALL MILLS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 


BANDING WHEELS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St.. Hamilton, Ohio. 


CLASSROOM AIDS 
Art Films, Ehas Katz, Director, 96 Charles St., New York. 
The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc., 69 E. 57th St.,. New York. 


CLAYS AND GLAZES 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 


KILNS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 


POTTER’S WHEELS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colorado. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park Place, New York. 
J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


This summer, the 


©yler School of Gine Arts 


of Temple University 
will again make available its completely equipped studios and 
the services of its distinguished faculty to those artists, teachers 
and students who wish to profit from six weeks serious work in 
all the plastic and graphic media. 
A catalog will be 
mailed upon request 


Beech and Penrose Aves. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


Sixty-second year. Professional school offering degree and diploma 

courses in Fine and Industrial Art. Courses toward Master’s Degree in 

Art Education. Distinguished resident and visiting faculty. Summer 

Session of Six Weeks, June 30-August 8. For catalogue address: 
Box 25, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


RINCLING SCHOOL of ART 


(School of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 9 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, art students, and 
art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, 
room, tuition $200. Winter School, Sarasota, Florida. Write for general 
catalog and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 


Address, V. D. KIMBROUGH, Pres. 


SARASOTA FLORIDA 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN . FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STYLING . MERCHANDISING . REPORTING 


With America assuming fashion leadership, the young 
woman with a well trained fashion perspective and 
good style sense finds newer and greater opportunities. 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, Director of Fashion Academy 
for the past 20 years, has had a predominating influence 
on progressive fashion education. His keen analysis and careful planning 
of specialized courses are responsible for the outstanding success of Fashion 
Academy graduates. Request Book D. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK .. . CIRCLE 7-1514-5 


Our Readers | 


I want to tell you how much I enjoy DESIGN and feel it 
fills a long felt want. 


Mary Evans Hallock, Art Teacher, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We have subscribed to DESIGN for many years, and have 
always found it very valuable to our patrons. I feel that the 
high standard of program for DESIGN is entirely satisfactory 
to the general reader or teacher. 

Ruth M. Jedermann, Art De partment, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 

I feel I cannot get along without your magazine. 

of inspiration for me. 


It is full 


Lou K. Weber, 
Oakwood High School, Dayton, Ohio 


Your last number of DESIGN just now came into my 
hands. It looks like an excellent number. Congratulations. 
Edna Patzig, 
The University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
a 
My two daughters 11 and 15 years old reap greatly from 
your magazine. 
Marie T. Marek, 
Cicero, Illinois 
Please see that it is sent to us as we would not want to 
miss an issue of DESIGN. 
Sister Mary Irenita, Art Department, 
St. Mary of the Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah 


DESIGN Magazine has been a part of my art teaching 
equipment since 1929 when I finished the University of Minn- 
esota and thus became an art teacher. I have benefited much 
by your articles and often followed suggestions for a new 
class problem. 

Marguerite Krusemark, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

I like DESIGN Magazine. It keeps the reader up-to-the 
minute with expert information. 

Eva L. Keller, 
South Williamsport, Pa. 

I find the magazine just what I’ve been looking for—up-to- 
date and full of suggestions for our work. 

A. Vera Rosenberger, 
Hespeler Public School, Ontario, Canada 


Your magazine is a very helpful one. 

Miss Elizabeth Hurd, 
Garfield School, Flint, Michigan 

Thanks for the fine editorial in DESIGN. We need more 
people who maintain a clear perspective of needs and accom- 
plishments. 

O. A. Hankammer, Ph.D., Dept. of Industrial Arts, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
@ 

We always have DESIGN in our studio and find it very 
interesting and valuable. 

Ralph Donaldson, Director of Art, 
Demonstration School, Tallahassee, Florida 

I enjoy each and every issue of DESIGN. 

Virginia Fike Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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IN NEXT MONTH'S ISSUE 


The March number will contain a 
wealth of interesting articles. THE 
SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME re- 
views the place of Plastics in present- 


day living. 
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AMATHOGRAPHY de- 


scribes and explains a new method of 
making prints. Many other articles 
dealing with art education are included. 


Our new department, 


ARE YOU 


AWARE, keeps our readers in touch 
with new materials and recent art de- 
velopments. Helen 


Durney her 


ASIDES each month gives helpful, in- 
teresting side lights on what is going on. 
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STUDENTS COMMERCIAL DESIGN 


DO YOU WISH TO BRING YOUR WORK 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC? 


DO YOU WISH T0 

ADVERTISE YOUR DESIGN is anxious to help put into cir- 
culation the work of advanced students of 

IDEAS AND ABILITY commercial design. This will be done by 

AS A DESIGNER? publishing as vividly as possible the illus- 


trated article (or presentations) which are 
sent in and which are deemed outstanding. 
It is not a competition and we have had the 


co-operation of leading educators in the field. 


THE PLAN: 


l. The student will submit a concise, original, well-written article (approximately 500 words) on the sub- 
ject of what he considers a good design for any one of the following: 


(a) printed textile for interior decoration purposes. (b) printed silk for a dress. (c) coated fabric (oil 
cloth). (d) dinner ware (plate cup and covered dish. (e) a waxed paper bread wrapper. (f) wall 
paper. Others may be added to this list. 


2. The student will submit his original design on paper or illustration board of object under consideration. 
This is to be done in a manner suited to effective reproductions. 


3. Incidental sketches or suggestive material which may have led up to the finished design should be 
included. This will give the reader an idea of how the designer develops an idea from the start. 


4. Mention of the medium and technic used in producing the design should be made; including such 
things as the kind of illustration board, pencil, water color, or whatever else may have played a part. 


5. A photograph of the student-designer should accompany, with a brief, though interesting story men- 
tioning the previous schools attended, reason for selecting design as a profession and the type of work 
he wishes to enter. Of course prominent place will be given to professional school now attended. 


Recent graduates of professional art schools who are interested are privileged to enter their work also. 
The sizes of designs to be submitted is left to the judgment of the designer. However, it is well to allow 
for reduction in size when reproducing the illustrations. The name and address of sender should appear 
on each piece of work sentin. Include return postage. While there is no date set we are anxious to begin 
publishing as soon as possible. Mail entries to: | 


EDITOR OF DESIGN 243 N. HIGH STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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® Our educational setup could render a great service for art in our country, that is, to help rid us of 
the great American Inferiority Complex. For generations teachers and educators, writers and the 
entire press have contributed to making the average American artist of any kind feel greatly inferior 
to Europeans in all matters of culture. We were taught that our education would be decidedly inferior 
unless we carefully studied all European art. It was considered a sign of superior culture and taste 
to prattle about trips in Europe, to upbraid the lack of American taste and make many comparisons 


between crude American ways of doing things and charming European manners. 


© A terrific machine to belittle American culture has been built up in American schools and colleges. 
It will take several generations to repair the damage that has been done. I believe that this has all 


been the most serious handicap to the development of any real culture in our country. 


® Just as the best individual philosophy is for a person to make the best out of his own background. 
his own makeup and his own surroundings, just so this is the best national philosophy. Now with 
America’s great natural environment and resources, with America’s fine record of accomplishment we 
have a great deal on which to build a strong national philosophy and the time is now at hand when 
we should start the creation of a national culture and educators can play an important role in it. Just 
at present the whole world is envious of our position. Americans for the first time are beginning to 
feel pride in themselves. Let us cultivate this pride and self-respect. Let us develop and give it 
direction. America is now like a girl from the country who for many years has thought herself 
unattractive. Suddenly one day she looks in the mirror and says to herself, “Well, it’s true that I 
haven‘t much blue blood. Mother brags about her English ancestors but I suspect that they really 
weren't so much or they never would have come to America. Father's German ones were prob- 
ably not so Aryan as mother would like to have me believe. Iam not going to brag about these things 
father and mother have in the past. It is true that my features aren't so very refined. My mouth 
is too big but anyhow it is generous looking. My nose is sort of crooked but it is amusing. I really 
think that if I do something different with my hair my face would look pretty nice, and after all 
my figure is good. Really I think if I make some changes here and there I would have charm.” 


® Just so I believe that with the attention now focused on America and with some encouragement we 
will within an extremely short time develop an American Way of living that will be far supe- 


rior to any other nation and that American art will soon be something we can be very proud of. 


Russell Wright 
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FIGURES SKETCHED RAPIDLY FROM LIFE 


N every art department of our junior and 
senior high schools some time is devoted 
to the drawing of the human figure. The 
value of this study cannot be overesti- 
mated because it combines interest on the 

part of the student with the opportunity for exercise 
in technical skill. At this age level the student fre- 
quently puts greater emphasis on the technique of 
drawing than before and, unless discouraged through 
lack of proper instruction, his interest in art may 
be fostered and his ability developed by drawing 
from life. 


The opportunity for the application of skill in 
drawing is offered in many of the school activities in 
which the human figure is used for illustrative pur- 
poses. There are, among other things, the football 
poster in the fall, the many drawings for the school 
annual, cartoons and illustrative drawings for the 
school paper, as well as broadsides and circulars for 
dramatic and other school events. In drawing from 
the figure, pupils are usually asked to take turns in 
posing for the class and the time is generally devoted 
to quick action sketches in pencil or in charcoal. One 
of the most effective means to stimulate interest is 
to have the student pose in costume. Almost in 
every school there is a teacher or a parent who has 
been to Mexico and who has brought back a som- 
brero, a serape or a rebozo which lends itself admir- 
ably for use in the art class. The serape is the 
blanket with a slit in the middle for the head and 
is worn by the men draped over both shoulders and 
folded and draped over one shoulder. The rebozo 


THE HUMAN FIGURE 


By ALFRED G. PELIKAN 
Milwaukee Art Institute 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


is a simple black shawl worn over the heads of the 
women. 

In the drawings in Group 1 two rows of figures 
sketched rapidly from life are shown. In the upper 
row the suit worn by the men and boys resembles 
an oversize white suit of pajamas with baggy trous- 
ers and a short jacket. This helps to reduce the 
figure to a series of simple forms which are easy to 
draw. In making these action sketches no eraser 
should be used but instead the main lines are sketch- 
ed in very lightly to indicate the general action and 
proportions and then the line is increased in strength 
over the light guide lines. At first no shading of 
any kind should be added. In the lower row of 
figures the serape has been draped over the should- 
ers and additional lines have been added to indicate 
a few of the more pronounced shadows and also the 
contrast of values of dark and light. 

Group 2 suggests how to combine the figures in 
groups of two or more. This may be accomplished 
by drawing the same figure in different poses but 
separated from each other, or by superimposing one 
figure on the other so as to give the appearance of 
one figure being in front or behind the other. After 
the students have drawn the figure in a standing 
pose and studied the general proportions it may be 
well to have the model pose seated at various levels. 
This may be followed by drawing the model in these 
positions and combining the drawings with groups of 
seated figures. In this connection it is advisable to 
have students form the habit of sketching figures 
outdoors and indoors, on the playground and in the 
class room. A more natural drawing inevitably 
results when the model is not conscious of the fact 
that he or she is being sketched. 

Group 3. On this page is illustrated by means of 
sketches made from life the variety of interest which 
may be obtained with the use of a plain shaw! or 
rebozo draped over the head and shoulder. The full 
skirt reduces the figure to an even more simple geo- 
metric form than the drawings of the men and makes 
it possible for even the less gifted students or those 
with limited drawing ability to learn how to approach 
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the subject with a greater degree of confidence. 
Much value may be derived if students have the 
opportunity to interpret a figure of this kind in clay, 
soap, or wood. The students must learn to work fast 
as in sketching from life the figure does not stand 
still but is in constant motion which must be caught 
quickly. To supplement this lesson students should 
draw from memory and then should be encouraged 
to animate the figures which they have sketched. 

Group 4. Students have a tendency to concentrate 
on details rather than on the whole. This is partic- 
ularly true with the drawing of the head. There 
seems to be a peculiar fascination in the drawing of 
the head which can be utilized to direct the lesson 
to one of drawing with a purpose. In this group a 
number of different types of sombreros have been 
drawn in various positions on the head. No effort 
has been made to center the interest on the face, in 
fact in two of the drawings the face is entirely con- 
cealed. A lesson could be devoted to the drawing of 
ellipses, saucers, cups, bowls, hats with the purpose 
of clarifying some of the elementary principles of 
free-hand perspective. One sombrern could be 
drawn in various positions with an explanation and 
demonstration of what happens, it may then be worn 
by a student at different angles and sketched from 
different positions. Other hats such as an old high 
hat—a wide-brimmed straw hat—a white cook’s hat 
—policeman’s, fireman’s, sailor’s hats, etc., would all 
lend themselves for a series of lessons on free-hand 
sketching. 

In making posters, in the planning of school mur- 
als, etc., it is better to have the students draw from 
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4 HEAD DRAWN TO EMPHASIZE SIMPLE FORMS 


real models than to depend entirely on reference 
material such as photographs, clippings from maga- 


zines and, worst of all, the copying of other drawings. 
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Pare Tag welt Ge 


N the mind of the layman much confusion 
exists on the subject of etching and dry- 
point. This is because a drypoint is often 
spoken of as a “drypoint etching.” A 
drypoint is really a sort of freehand 

design or picture incised directly upon the metal 
plate—copper or zinc being the traditional metals 
used. The word “etching” is derived from a Dutch 
word “etsen” meaning “to eat.” This refers to the 
action of the acid which bites or eats the metal where 
it has been laid bare by a needle on an acid resistant 
(wax) background. Naturally, when a plate is 
engraved or “scratched” without the assistance of 
acid it cannot lay claim to being an etching but is 
known simply as a drypoint. 

Drypointists often use diamond pointed “needles” 
for cutting their subjects into the metal plate. Steel 
needles specially made for this purpose are also 
used. Some artists use phonograph needles set in 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 


eversharp pencils to scratch or “needle” their plates 
with fine and coarse grooved lines. As the needle, 
when held like a pencil, cuts the metal surface it 
has a tendency to raise a “burr” or rough edge along 
the line. This burr holds considerable ink and in 
printing results in a velvety line. This “imparts 
that special charm so characteristic of the drypoint 
medium.” If too much burr occurs where it is some- 
times not wanted, the artist removes it by using a 
tool known as a “scraper.” A sharp pocket knife 
will often do the trick successfully. 

The printing is done on an etching press, the 
method of procedure being similar to that of print- 
ing an etching. The life of a drypoint plate is 
shorter than an etched plate because the burr has a 
tendency to break down with continued pressure. 

It is possible however to use a simplified method 
of procedure in making drypoints with inexpensive 
equipment within the reach of all. Celluloid plates, 
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a center punch and a clothes wringer figure largely 
in this simplified equipment. 

Celluloid, obtained at an auto supply shop, is used 
for the plates instead of zinc or copper. 20/000 or 
25/000 gauge is preferred. One may use thicker 
gauge than this; but thinner gauge is difficult to 
handle when inking and wiping the plate. More- 
over, the plate mark is deeper and more positive 
when a thicker gauge is used. Place the sketch to 
be copied between the sheet of celluloid and a sheet 
of black paper or cardboard. You may pin the edges 
of the celluloid plate down onto a drawing board. 
with thumbtacks to prevent it from slipping. The 
tacks must not be driven through the celluloid: 
simply let the heads hold it down. 

For the engraving tool, various kinds have been 
used by the author from a diamond point to a com- 
mon center punch obtainable in a hardware store. 
The latter has been found to do the work very satis- 
factorily and costs only 10 or 15 cents. All drypoint 
tools (except diamonds) must frequently ke sharp- 
ened since the point dulls in a few minutes. To keep 
them sharp, an ordinary whet stone moistened with 
a few drops of “Three-in-one” oil, is used. The 
depth of lines is gauged by pressure. For a deep 
line, or groove, more pressure is required, while for 
a fine line, very light pressure is needed. For bold 
coarse lines, a sharp pointed knife may be used to 
good effect. The reason for the varying depths of 
lines is that deep lines hold more ink than the shal- 
low ones and therefore produce lines of varying 
width and tones. 

Before starting to engrave the plate it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the resulting print will be the 
reverse of the incised plate. In case lettering is 
included in the design, it must always be engraved 
backwards in order to read correctly on the print. 
Some artists use a mirror when they find it necessary 
to engrave any design in the reverse. 

Place the design under the celluloid plate and trace 
the main outlines with the drypoint tool. Some dry- 
pointists recommend the use of chalk rubbed into the 
incised lines as soon as cut in order to show up the 
value of the lines as they might look on the print 
when finished. This chalk rubbed in also shows up 
what part of the picture has been cut and which lines 
are left undone. This is not necessary since the lines 
show up sufficiently white after the plate is laid on 
the black paper. 

Complete the main outlines on the plate before 
removing the sketch and placing the black paper 
under it. You can then see clearly where it is nec- 
essary to accentuate weak lines and put in the details. 
Compare your engraved plate frequently with the 
original sketch so that you may be sure to follow 
the copy faithfully. To produce dense blacks where 
wanted in backgrounds, doorways or any deep shad- 
owy places, crosshatch the lines at various angles. 

One may stop at any point of the game and “pull” 
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Willows ... A DRY POINT... By Wm. S. Rice 


proofs to see how the design is progressing and 
whether any lines or masses need strengthening. 
If lines are not wanted in certain places they may 
be smoothed out by means of a “burnisher” or a 
“leather tool” or even a smooth knife handle will 
work. Push it up and down the line, or groove, but 
not across it. Repeat several times until the line 
is reduced or entirely closed up. Then it will not 
show at all in the print. 

The engraving tool is used similarly to a pen but 
with lots more pressure. Lines are cut towards you, 
up and down and the plate turned around whenever 
the occasion demands. It is well to keep a scrap 
piece of celluloid beside you to try out different 
values and to test the sharpness of the tool. 

When the work is completed, the plate is taken off 
the drawing board and the edges trued up with a 
T-square. Corners may be made slightly rounded. 
A file is used to bevel the edges all around. Many 
artists prefer the square corners. At any rate do 
not round them too much, but if you do, see that all 
four corners are alike in size. 

The plate is now ready for printing. In inking 
the plate the first time, you will find that the ink 
does not fill up all the lines. To make it take hold 
everywhere, take a rag well inked and rub it over 
the plate using a circular motion. Then wipe the 
plate with a rag saturated with kerosene and re-ink 
plate. 

A dabber is next rubbed on the ink and conveyed 
to the plate by a firm rocking and rolling motion. 
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Fishermen’s Homes... 


A DRY POINT... 


By Wm. S. Rice 


Keep on pressing the ink into the grooved lines until 
all are filled and the plate looks black all over. You 
can test it by holding it up against the light. Next 
lay it down on a sheet of white paper (typing paper 
is good) and begin wiping the plate. To make a 
dabber use a strip of canvas rolled up in a cylinder 
and then cover the end with a wad of cotton over 
which stretch several layers of ooze leather tied with 
string. (Old kid gloves are excellent for this pur- 
pose.) 

Two large pads are made of tarleton or mosquito 
netting big enough to cover the palm of the hand. 
Until the first one is well inked from wiping, one 
alone may be used. Actually both are necessary. 
The first removes the ink from the plate until the 
design begins to show up and the other which is 
cleaner is used for the finishing process. 


When the design begins to clear up, wiping with 
the palm of the hand is continued until the plate 
is ready for printing. During this hand wiping the 
hand must be frequently cleaned with a rag or paper 
towel saturated with gasoline. Look out for finger- 
prints. Wipe all these from the plate before print- 
ing. 

The paper to be used is next considered. Ordinary 
white drawing paper works well and is not expen- 
sive, but the author finds that United States Govern- 
ment Post Card stock (ivory) gives charming results 
and is quite reasonable in price. After considerable 
experimentation on the cheaper papers one may find 
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it advisable to use better inks and a finer grade 
of paper. 
About an hour or two before printing it is well 


to soak the sheets of paper in a tray of water. Then 
remove them and place them between blotters and 
place a weight of some sort, (glass or metal) on top 
of them. The paper to give good results must be 
damp but not shiny wet for the printing. 


If an etching press is not obtainable an ordinary 
clothes wringer will serve. Screw it down to the 
utmost. Attach it to a table or bench. Place a 
sheet of tin or zinc between the rollers to serve as 
a “press bed.” Then lay the plate inked side up on 
this bed, the dampened paper on top of this, a blotter 
next and lastly two pieces of felt. Turn the handle 
and the print is ready to be “pulled.” Do not be in 
a hurry about pulling the print from the plate but 
do it slowly and gently so as not to tear the damp 
paper. 

The prints must then be laid out to dry. When 
partially dry, lay a blotter on top of the pile and a 
drawing board on top of this and lastly a weight 
upon it. Another successful method is to use thumb- 
tacks and pin the prints down on a board until they 
are thoroughly dry. 


If your prints do not come out satisfactorily per- 
haps these are some of the reasons for failure: 


If prints are too light there has not been sufficient 
pressure, or has been overwiped. 


If too dark, the plate has not been wiped suffici- 
ently. 


If lines are broken, the plate has not been com- 
pletely inked or the plate has been overwiped in 
spots. 


If the print is patchy, the paper has not been even- 
ly dampened. 


If you have wiped too much, you will have to start 
all over and re-ink the plate; but if you have been 
careful this is not likely to be necessary. 


If some of your lines look weak when you hold 
the plate up to the light, perhaps you can replace a 
dab of ink to the right spots, with your finger tip. 
Experience only will teach you to get the better 
results. 


You must not expect every print to be a perfect 
one. Perhaps out of a dozen proofs there may be 
only 4 or 5 that are perfectly satisfactory in every 
way. After your trial proofs have been “pulled” 
and all corrections on the plate made, the fair copies 
will be known as the “edition.” They should be 
signed and numbered as they are pulled and the 
inferior prints are to be discarded. The usual meth- 
of numbering the edition is as follows: Suppose the 
entire edition is 50 prints. The prints would be 
signed in pencil with 1/50, 2/50, 3/50 to 50/50, in 
the lower left hand margin while the artist’s signa- 
ture occupies the lower right hand margin. 
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A PAINTING BY T’ANG YIN, A FAMOUS MING ARTIST 


AN APPROACH TO 


HE average layman when thinking of the 

Chinese remembers all the pleasantly 

gory stories he has read in Sax Rohmer. 

He remembers that Chinese laundrymen 

seem to be everywhere. He has heard 
of some stores that sell “Chinese antiques,” and he’s 
seen posters of Chinese children being killed by 
Japanese munitions made from American materials. 
Beyond this the average citizen has little or no 
knowledge of China and most certainly of China’s 
Art. 

Six or seven thousand years ago when Europe was 
slightly different than it is now Chinese civilization, 
as we know it, was achieving form and figure. Dif- 
ferent small states occupied the land that we now 
know as China; nomadic tribes swept down into 
China from time to time, upsetting an easily upset- 
table status-quo, building cities intended to last for- 
ever that died within the next hundred years. 
Industries, mostly of a local cooperative nature, were 
developing in the scattered cities. Agriculture, then 
as now, was the most important means of livelihood 
for China’s millions. The land, that so very drama- 
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By H. STEFAN SANTESSON 


tized ‘“‘“Good Earth,” was the beginning and the end 
of life for millions upon millions of human beings. 
The wheels of commerce, the wheels of existence, 
turned with the same monotonous regularity as they 
were to turn thousands of years later when Marco 
Polo and the first of the European friends came to 
the Court of the Sons of Heaven. 

Chinese Art can be said to have acquired national- 
ism with the coming of the Shangs (1766-1122 B. C.). 
The great King of the Shangs came into central 
China to build there the City of the Shangs that was 
to live forever. The City of the Shangs became the 
trading center of the Shang territory. The art ex- 
pressions of the Hsia dynasty (2205-1767 B. C.) became 
known outside China. From this time onwards, the 
llth century B. C. until the end of the Han period, 
3rd century A. D. Chinese Art became a living 
reality, attained form and figure, lost its vagueness 
and its metaphysical nature and became a national- 
istic racial art. Hellenistic influences, and later polit- 
ical pressure from Buddhist India, were to play their 
part in developing this Art and yet we can say of 
these years, more than can be said of any later period 
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in China’s Art, that it expressed clearly and distinctly 
the soul and mind of the Chinese people. The art 
of the 1200 years succeeding the fall of the later Han 
dynasty represented the highest form of art expres- 
sion that China has attained, in terms of beauty and 
form of expression. It was, however, an Art influ- 
enced greatly by Indian thought, and influenced 
likewise by the dominant philosophies of the period. 
The art of China, during the last 1,000 years that 
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WASHING HORSES IN A RIVER ... Attributed to Choa Meng-Fu (1254-1322) 


preceded the coming of the Europeans, is the most 
beautiful and at the same time the most elusive 
among that country’s contributions to the world’s 
art history. 


During these thousands of years, whether in 1000 
B. C. or 1000 A. D. we could definitely say with Chang 
Yen-yuan in his “Li Tai Ming Hua Chi,” concluded 
in 845 A. D.: “Painting was to the Chinese from the 
very beginning a means of symbolic expression.” 


We find bronze cauldrons being cast in the reign 
of the Emperor Yu of the Hsia dynasty, and bronze 
cast in the selfsame patterns, a thousand years later 
in Chihli. It is the same as happens in the valley of 
the Indus in India, where the pottery makers of 3500 
B. C. use the same designs as their descendents use 
in 1940 A. D. There is neither nationalism, nor def- 
inite time limits, to art ideas and expressions in 
the East. 


Buddhism came to China at an early date. By 61 
A. D., the Emperor Ming Ti of the Eastern Han 
dynasty sent a mission to India to inquire further 
into this new idea that was becoming so talked 
about. The mission returned to China six years 
later enthusiastic about what they had seen in 
the distant countries through which they had 
passed. In the temple of Nalanda the priests had 
been painting many Buddhas, Bodhisatvas and 
Lohans, using, as Teng Ch’u phrased it, “The linens 
of the West.” During the hundreds of years that 
followed, Chinese Art was more and more influenced 
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by Buddhist ideas, particularly the sculpture of the 
Wei period and later. 


We find then that China’s art, during the thousands 
of years that succeeded unification under the Hsiao 
and Shang dynasties, progressed steadily towards a 
point where it attained form and shape as a distinctly 
Chinese Art. This is the case of the bronzes and 
ceramics as well as the arts of painting and calli- 
graphy that were developing about this time. China’s 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


art had passed through a number of successive influ- 
ences such as North China, Mongol, Tibetan and 
Western Chinese, still later Hellenistic via India, 
and now Buddhist again through India. The erotic 
fatalism of the Shang period still remained. The 
demon worship and the worship of the forces of 
nature still lived. Nature in her many forms had 
merely become personified. And painting, the sub- 
ject of our brief notes, was coming into its own. 


As has already been indicated Chinese writers and 
authorities on Art, Chang Yen-yuan in the “Li Tai 
Ming Hua Chi,” and others, all agreed that “painting 
was to the Chinese, from the very beginning, a means 
of symbolic expression.” We find Ching Hao writing: 


“There are divine (shen), wonderful (miao—pro- 
foundly mysterious), clever (ch’i) and skillful (ch’iao) 
painters. The divine painter makes no effort but 
achieves the forms spontaneously by following the 
transformations of nature. The wonderful (or pro- 
found) painter penetrates with his thoughts the na- 
ture of everything in heaven and earth, and thus the 
things flow out of his brush in accordance with the 
truth of the motif. The clever (or astounding) paint- 
er draws vast outlines, which are not in accordance 
with the truth of the motif; the things he makes are 
strange, queer, and have neither reason nor resem- 
blance. This is the result of brushwork without 
thought. The skillful painter carves out and pieces 
together scraps of beauty which but seem in accord- 
ance with the great principles; he forces the drawing 
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and works in a highly exaggerated fashion. It may 
be said that reality is not enough for him, as he makes 
such display of floridity.” 

Tung Yu, a friend of Su Tung-p’o (1036-1101) ex- 
pressed what is the keynote of Chinese Art. Tung 
Yu’s words are applicable not only to painting but 
likewise to all designs, to textiles, ceramics, etc. He 
wrote: 

“Out of the forms of Nature the images are pro- 


BUFFALOES GRAZING AND WADING ... By Chiang Ts’an (about 1200) 


duced; they are brought out by the conception which 
seizes the artist. They are first seen in the mind like 
flowers and leaves detaching themselves and begin- 
ning to sprout. Then they are given their outward 
shapes and colours by the work of the hand. They 
(such painters) seldom seek for likeness as support 
for their ideas (conceptions.)”’ 


Kuo Ssu composed the “Lin uan Kao Chih” (The 
Great Message of Forests and Streams) based on the 
sayings of his father Kuo Hsi who had died in 1090. 
He wrote in another passage that can also be said 
to represent a basic principle of Chinese Art: 


“Whenever you are going to use the brush you 
must first correlate sky and earth. This means that 
on a sheet which is one and a half feet, the upper 
part should be left for the sky, the lower part for 
the earth; between them one may develop the ideas 
of scenery. I have seen beginners of the present day 
hastily grasp the brush, thrown down carelessly some 
ideas, shocking the feelings with their smearing and 
rubbing. When looking at their overfilled sheets the 
eyes get stuffed, the effect is very unpleasant. Works 
which are done in such lighthearted fashion cannot 
express anything high or great.” 


We see then that Nature is all important and even 
dominates much of China’s art. When, for example, 
Chang Yen-yuan writes approvingly of an earlier 
artist, Wu Tac-tzu, he says: 

“He concentrated his spirit and harmonized it with 
the workings of Nature (or the Creator), rendering 
the things through the power of his brush. His ideas 
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were, as has been said, fixed before he took up the 
brush, when the picture was finished, it expressed 
them all.” 


Symbolic of this attitude is Fan Chung-cheng 
(K’uan” the broad), who retreated for meditation and 


study into the Chung-nan mountains in Shensi about 
1062 A. D.: 


“There he would gaze upon the shifting values of 


cloud and mist, the difficult effects of wind and moon 


and shadow and light, until at length his soul was 
filled with inspiration, and fresh from his brush 
would come a thousand cliffs and a myriad ravines. 
Then the spectator would feel himself strolling along 
some shady mountain path; and even though it might 
be the height of summer, a chill would come over 
him and a desire for warmer clothes. Therefore 
throughout the Empire, Fan K’uan became known 
as one who could reproduce the spirit of the hills, 
worthy to drive his chariot abreast with Kuan T’ung 
or Li Ch’eng.” 

Po Chu-i, writing in the T’ang period, was more 
specific: 

“Painting is not only skill, though likeness cannot 
be rendered without skill. Study should not be 
pursued only by following a teacher; reality (object- 
ive nature) should be taken as master. Therefore, to 
express an idea or to represent an object properly, 
it must be turned over and over again in the mind, 
until it unites with the soul, as in the case of Ou-ho, 
who employed the spirits as his servants.” 

Wang Wei (tzu Ching-hsien) in his “Notes on Paint- 
ing” quoted in chapter six of the “Li Tai Ming Hua 
Chi” wrote: 


“To look at the autumn clouds makes the soul soar 
as a bird, to feel the wind of spring makes the 
thoughts go far and wide. Even if one has the pleas- 
ure of antiquities in metal and stone or of precious 
jade and trinkets, it does not equal such delights. 
To open the picture and prepare the board, to exert 
oneself with strange mountains and seas, with green 
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forests and the soaring wind, with the foaming 
waters and the rushing cascades—how wonderful! 
It needs only the turning of the hand to bring down 
the brightness of the spirit into the picture! Such 
is the lust of painting! 


Wang Wei (420-478) had stated this important fact. 
Tsung Ping tzu Shao-wen, or Tsung Shao-wen (375- 
443) “a prominent painter of landscape and a great 
ch’in player” during the previous generation had 
retired to the mountains in the last years of his life 
when he wrote, “Now I am ill and I can only medi- 
tate on Tao and travel in my dreams.” 


“Thus by living leisurely, by controlling the vital 
breath, by wiping the goblet, by playing the ch’in, 
by contemplating pictures in silence, by meditating 
on the four quarters of space, by never resisting the 
influence of Heaven and by responding to the call of 
the wilderness where the cliffs and peaks rise to 
dazzling heights and the cloudy forests are dense and 
vast, the wise and virtuous men of ancient times 
found innumerable pleasures which they assimilated 
by their souls and minds. What more should I 
desire? If I too can find this happiness in my soul, 
is it not better than everything else?” 


The names of many of these great painters live in 
China’s history, even to this day. There are the 
master-painters, and also the gentleman-painters, the 
members of the official and upper classes to whom 
painting, the writing of poetry, and cultivation of the 
arts of thinking, were as important as the daily 
round of official life. We find such men among the 
leaders of life in China today as well as Japan, states- 
men and fighters who lead double lives, lives of action 
and lives of the spirit. Su Shih (Su Tung-p’o), 1036- 
1101, is one of the most typical representatives of 
this gentleman-painter class of men, and as Siren 
writes, “the one who has become the most widely 
known and appreciated among his countrymen. Few 
outstanding personalities in Chinese history have 
reached a place closer to the heart of the cultured.” 
Su Tung-p’o was a statesman and official as well as 
gentleman -scholar, poet-painter, art-critic. “He 
worked exclusively in Indian ink and had two favor- 
ite kinds of subject: bamboos and water, motifs 
which each in their way express a peculiar combi- 
nation of suppleness and strength. The former in 
particular were generally interpreted in a symbolic 
sense; their energetic growth, their power to remain 
fresh and green even in the cold season, their habit 
of yielding and bending before the storm without 
even breaking, represented to the Chinese qualities 
which were traditionally associated with the char- 
acter of the gentleman-scholar. Su Shih painted 
these elegant and noble plants with a definite empha- 
sis on their symbolic meaning; he saw in the different 
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kinds of bamboos reflections of various conditions 
of human life and character, he loved them just as 
much as the poor painter in whose mouth he puts the 
words, “I could live without meat but not without 
bamboos.” 


Su Shih once wrote: 

“My writing is like spring-water in abundance; it 
issues everywhere, no matter what the ground may 
be. Over the level ground it flows quietly murmur- 
ing (covering) with ease a thousand li in a day. 
When it comes to mountains and stones, it winds 
around them and takes on their colour. Really it is 
not to be defined; all I know is, that it keeps on mov- 
ing when it must move and ceases when it must 
cease.” 


Painting, and the study of paintings, gradually 
came to acquire a philosophy of itsown. The gentle- 
man-painters and the officials and scholars, men like 
Su Tung-p’o, gradually developed a school of intro- 
spection and meditation around the images which 
their minds and hearts had created. Contemplative 
meditative Buddhism played its role in the develop- 
ing of this new school of thought. Chinese art had 
progressed far from the times of the Great Shang 
and the rulers of his day. Chinese Art, under the 
impact of successive cultural contacts, under the 
impact of the Bactrian Hellenism and North Indian 
Buddhism, had finally attained national “majority” 
if such a term can be used. Thousands of years had 
brought Chinese Art to the highest point of its possi- 
ble travel, the thousand years preceding the coming 
of the Europeans were to see the flowering into ritu- 
alistic formalism of this art. 


Mi Fei (1051-1107) wrote that “the study of Bud- 
dhist pictures implies some moral advice.” His son, 
Mi Yu-jen, “sought his inspiration in the state of 
introspection or meditation which was practiced par- 
ticularly by the painters who stood in touch with the 
school of Ch’an Buddhism. To them it became a 
means of developing the intuitive and creative facul- 
ties of the mind, and it was practiced not only by 
artists, but also by beholders who wanted to pene- 
trate into the real meaning of a work of art.” Mi 
Yu-jen, when painting would, as he once wrote, “sit 
down quietly, crosslegged like a monk, forgetting all 
the troubles and harmonizing myself with the vast 
blue emptiness.” 


Under the influence of this introspection, it was 
natural that we should find that “painting was to the 
Chinese, from the very beginning, a means of sym- 
bolic expression.” In fact, paintings evoked or sug- 
gested, in a symbolic way, the presence of the great 
men of ancient times and were, indeed a kind of 
substitute for the departed or “transmitters of their 
spirit.” 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


INDIAN ORNAMENTS 


FOR MARCH, 1941 


@ All the interior walls on the gallery floors of the 
Museum of Modern Art have been removed and 
entirely new arrangements of walls and floor spaces 
have been set for the huge exhibition of Indian Art 
of the United States. 


Brilliantly colored backgrounds and _ ingenious 
methods of display are being used to present the 
thousand or more items of the exhibition, which will 
remain on view through April 27. 


A 12x60 foot canvas mural is hung on the second 
floor. So wide that no single wall in the Museum 
was large enough, it was hung in a curve from wall 
to wall. Near it another mural, 12x22 feet, was also 
hung. The sixty-foot mural is a full-size replica of 
animal and figure drawings or pictographs chiselled 
and painted thousands of years ago by the ancient 
Basketmakers on the side of a cliff in Barrier Canyon, 
Utah. Placed in front of the Museum is a thirty-foot 
totem pole carved and painted in the likeness of a 
raven, a killer-whale, a devil fish, a sea lion and a 
shark. This pole, which can easily be seen from a 
distance, serves as a sign for the exhibition. Other 
totem poles rise like a surrealist forest inside the 
Museum in heights of six to thirteen and a half feet. 


On the third floor of the Museum is a series of 
underground ceremonial chambers, or kivas, lighted 
only by a hole in the top of each chamber as were 
their prototypes hundreds of years ago in the South- 
west. The original ceremonial chambers were dis- 
covered in the Awatovi ruins in northeastern Ari- 
zona, the murals on their walls painted several cen- 
turies ago on successive layers of plaster. The cham- 
bers were excavated in 1939 and layer after layer of 
the murals painstakingly peeled from the walls by 
an expedition from the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. Under the direction of Fred Kabotie, 
Hopi Indian artist, the murals have been reproduced 
for the exhibition by descendents of the prehistoric 
Hopis who painted the original walls of the kivas. 
The reproductions have been painted on layers of 
adobe backed by thin sheets of wood which form the 
walls of the series of ceremonial chambers, or kivas, 
in the Museum. 


As a graphic background to the life and culture of 
the Indians, prehistoric, traditional and contempor- 
ary, whose art is shown in the exhibition, the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board commissioned the New York 


A Thirty-foot INDIAN TOTEM 
POLE carved from a red cedar log 
in the images of a raven, a killer- 
whale, a devil fish, a sea lion and 
a shark. It is placed in front of 
the Museum of Modern Art to 
serve as a sign of the Exhibition 
of Indian Art of the United States. 
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A Replica of Navaho Indian Sand Painting 


Lent by Museum of Navaho Ceremonial Art 


City WPA Art Project to execute two maps of Amer- 
ica north of Mexico indicating the prehistoric Indian 
culture areas and the geographic units of the his- 
toric period. These maps, of which the largest is 
12x25 feet, will be placed at the entrance to the sec- 
ond and third floors of the Museum to serve as back- 
ground material for visitors who wish to study the 
distribution of the various Indian cultures. 


The map at the entrance to the second floor indi- 
cates the various western historic cultures, the “Liv- 
ing Traditions.” These cultures have each been 
given names suggesting the circumstances which 
have conditioned them. Indications are given of the 
general sections of North America inhabited by the 
Woodsmen of the North, the Apache Mountain Peo- 
ple, the Navaho Shepherds, Pueblo Farmers and 
Desert Dwellers of the Southwest, the Seed Gather- 
ers of the Far West, the Woodsmen of the East. the 
Hunters of the Plains, the Fishermen of the North- 
west Coast and the Eskimo Hunters of the Arctic. 


Lent by the Indiana Arts and Crafts Board, Washington, D. C. 


At the third floor entrance is a map showing areas 
where lived the Engravers of the Arctic, the Stone 
Carvers of the Northwest Coast and Far West, the 
Painters of the Southwest and the Sculptors of the 
East, all artists of the prehistoric period. Research 
made it possible to assemble a cross section of the 
artistic achievement of the American Indian in pre- 
historic times. Stone carvers are shown to have 
inhabited the northwest coast of Canada and the 
southwest coast of California and engravers were 
found in Alaska. The sculptors of prehistoric times 
predominated in the Ohio and Mississippi river val- | 
leys as indicated by findings from Indian mounds | 
and burial places. In the Southwest paintings of 
many kinds was the most developed art. 


Below: A Mimbres bowl showing a swarm of mosquitoes. 
Lent by the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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A WOODEN MASK From 


Left: A BOWL with design probably composed of shield and quiver. 
Lent by the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Indian guest of honor at the private opening were 
Mr. Ambrose Roan Horse, a Navaho silversmith from 
Cornfields, Arizona; Mr. Fred Kabotie, a painter from 
the Hopi Villages, Second Mesa, Arizona; Miss Nellie 
Buffalo Chief of Rosebud, South Dakota and Miss 
Elsie Bonser of Pine Ridge, South Dakota, both 
Sioux artists who do porcupine quill work and fine 
beadwork. 


The exhibition is under the direction of Rene d’ 
Harnoncourt, general manager of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board of the United States Department 
of the Interior, who has organized and is installing 
the exhibition in collaboration with Frederic H. 
Douglas, Curator of Indian Art of the Denver Art 
Museum and Henry Klumb, architect. 
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British Columbia 9” high, 8” wide 
Lent by the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, N. Y. 
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ART 


@ American art ee considered as a group, 
represent a most resourceful body of creative char- 
acters. They consist of all types but have one com- 
mon attribute—an advanced understanding of the 
contemporary scene and a knowledge of pictorial 
techniques that is truly formidable. 


They are the ones largely responsible for the design 
of products and advertisements that greet the Amer- 
ican public wherever it turns. In the task of influ- 
encing broad-scale purchasing inclinations, they must 
virtually function on all planes of thought and see 
from all levels of vision. It’s a large order. 


These highly specialized individuals are the go- 
between for the artist and the client. They are the 
graphic interpreters of what the client wants, and 
the tactful judges of what they should have. They 
disseminate cues for the start of a job and sit in on 
its finish, giving things a final twist that sets all effects 
in their perfect place. 


Art directors must have a kinetic sense of values 
that is devoid of static elements. Action must per- 
vade everything; running through all compositions 
there must be slants with a lift. Boldly fact-minded, 
they must keep two feet solidly on the ground and 
still maintain an elastic reach of fancy. 


These all-scrutinizing gentlemen place a high pre- 
mium on real originality, but detest it when it is reck- 
lessly sought. To be of any value to them, original- 
ities must be of such a nature that they can be 
applied with the shrewdest economy. They like to 
make the public go head-over-heels for a thing, but 
believe this may be done without having recourse to 
acrobatic flip-flops. 


This most cosmopolite group with its composite 
blend of talents, finds it almost a necessity to confine 
its dealings with artists who are equally flexible in 
their feeling and thinking, craftsmen who have 
learned something about the art of keeping notions 
plastic and transparent while they are being modeled. 


Pretty pictures are anathema to these astute ex- 
perts—to whom art must at all times have commer- 
cial significance. Their needle-point perspectives 
are perforated with dotted lines. To them the draw- 
ing ability of an artist means nothing, unless his 
conceptions have drawing power. Oftentimes it has 
been proved that the least attractive advertisements 
have attracted the most attention. 


Art directors, as a lot, are keen psychologists. They 
have an intimate insight into the range and depth 


By P. K. THOMAJAN 


of public intelligence and its capacities for response. 
Sometimes, in view of this fact, they must put dim- 
mers on over-bright ideas lest they be too confusing 
for the man-in-the-street. And they must be able to 
work out their streamlined stylizations in the sim- 
plest terms, keeping everything human and unaffect- 
ed, telling a story whenever possible. 


Here are gifted architects of atmosphere, with 
superb backgrounds, out of which they can conjure 
amazingly apt touches. They can be tantalizing 
showmen, carrying on their presentations with an 
endless variety. Theirs is the knack of stage-man- 
aging a page, of having art work come in at the right 
spot and making type lend it rhythmic support. 
Theirs is the knack of hitting upon a pivotal symbol 
and phrase, and making a whole campaign pirouette 
around them. 


Paper, ink, type, lettering, comic strips, color 
photography, etc., are just a few of the thousand- 
and-one props that the art director must be able 
deftly to manipulate, in order to get the vast kaleido- 
scope of his many techniques to blend more colorful 
moods. Theirs is the task of ever working out fresh 
combinations of the new and the old, of exploiting 
all potentials. 


To acquire their diverse command of various 
media, most art directors have served long appren- 
ticeships in a multitude of allied fields. A highly 
mobilized compact of creativeness, they find them- 
selves touched off in the wrong way by people who 
approach them with half-cocked ideas. Those who 
deal with them fare best who go with something 
precise to say and show, a flair that has been worked 
out and into an idea. 


Yes, art directors are sincerely desirous of discov- 
ering new and worthwhile talent. And oftentimes 
they will go out of their way to find a means of using 
it. For how else can they keep introducing the vis- 
ual innovations that their jobs demand? To this end, 
they set aside certain periods for interviews, have 
large card indexes listing types of talent, and hold 
exhibitions on their premises of the work of prom- 
ising artists. 


These endlessly preoccupied individuals take to art- 
ists familiar with the language of various techniques, 
and who are aware of the limitations of each process, 
but are creative enough not to be hampered by any 
of them. They like pared personalities and pruned 
thinking. They spark to people with finely-meshed 
mentalities and close-knit associations of ideas. And 
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how they rejoice when they meet an artist who can 
elaborate on a hint in the terms of his own idiom 
and silently return with a piece of art work that 
talks for itself. 


Additional tasks imposed on the art director are 
those of devising posters, display cards, and every 
sort of promotion paraphernalia. Sometimes they 
even have to concoct trick novelties, let alone the 
more serious job of designing highly stylized pack- 
ages. 


The privilege of coming in direct contact with art 
directors is a priceless discipline, and one that ini- 
tiates a person into values that count. It is a most 
illuminating experience to observe them rehearse an 
effect, as they make tentative thrusts at an idea. 


Art directors must be master strategists in coping 
with today’s unpredictable public. They must hu- 
mor the reader, never bore him, and on top of it all— 
flatter his taste and appreciation of the better things. 
It’s all a tip-toe, stand-on-your-head set-up. Then, 
the art director must have his finger on the public 
pulse, and do things that make it miss a beat; he 
must also give the public a pre-taste of things that 
somehow have a lingering after-taste. 


Behind the success stories of today’s leading prod- 
ucts are to be found much of the skilled handiwork 
of the art director. They are the ones who are deftly 
weaving in and out of the pattern of commerce, and 
subtly re-designing and re-inforcing its whole texture. 


These spirited gentlemen of undeviating drive 
dress the pageant of advertising with a full-blown 
fanfare. They put products and people on elevated 
pedestals. They flash beguiling settings with mirror- 
inlays, in which people can partially see themselves. 


They use artists from Rockwell Kent to Norman 
Rockwell, from Dali to Brissaud, to bind the spell. 
Deliberately, they will distort, exaggerate or dwindle 
a picture to achieve the most striking effect. They 
pace appeals to an American that wants to see all, 
know all, and be told all in a telescoped closeup. 
And by being saturated in all phases of their work, 
they come easily into their power of being able to 
whet the public’s appetite for whatever they are 
commissioned to launch. 


Art directors are the guardians of the nation’s most 
prized trademarks. They are well-equipped for this 
responsibility with hard, skeleton thinking; wills, 
that have muscle and sinew; feeling, that has flesh 
and blood. 


Militantly, they occupy front-line positions in the 
mighty Battle of Business. A split-second of public 
exposure decides the fate of their efforts. That is 
why everything they do must be such a high-test 
compact of sure-fire ingredients! 
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BOOK PLATES 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 


Making your own book plates is great fun. A 
book plate is just another name for a label to paste 
in your books so that anyone borrowing them will 
be reminded of their ownership. Long ago collectors 
of books used such labels which usually had on them 
some symbol or device, that told of some hobby of 
the owner of the book. 


Besides his name, there appeared on the label a 
Latin phrase “Ex Libris.” This means “from the 
library or collection of books ”of John Smith.” 


You can make your own book plates very easily 
by means of the blue print process. First draw your 
design on paper with a lead pencil, making it the 
actual size of the label which is usually 2”x3”". Then 
lay on the sketch a piece of tracing paper, and trace 
your sketch with a ball-point pen and fill in the dark 
spaces with a small paint brush using India ink. 


Blue prints are not difficult to make. Proceed as 
follows: Procure at a photo supply store some blue 
print paper, a piece of glass and a piece of heavy card- 
board a little larger than the tracing. Lay the blue 
print paper on the cardboard, the tracing on top and 
the glass on top of this. Then press the two together 
with two clothes pins. Place it in bright sunshine 
for a few minutes. Take the print out and wash 
it in several changes of water. Then lay the print 
on a newspaper todry. It is well to experiment with 
small scraps of blue print paper until you can judge 
the proper time of exposure to sunlight. 


Lettering need not be drawn backwards as one 
always has to do for etching and block printing. The 
blue print will come out just the reverse of the 
tracing—that is, dark lines and areas on the tracing 
paper appear in the blue print as light lines and 
areas; therefore, one has to decide in the beginning 
how he wants the print to look, and make the tracing 
accordingly. Prints should be neatly trimmed before 
pasting them in your library books. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The linoleum block printed 
textiles reproduced in the February number were 
made by the pupils of Miss Helen Stay of the Patrick 
Henry High School, Cleveland, Ohio. We regret that 
the name of this teacher was omitted from page 16 
and 17 of that number. 
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Pupilsofthe 
South Orange Jr. 
High School on 
a stage setting 
which shows how 
light controls the 
importance of the 
characters. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


We have a stage lighting crew which functions 
with the Art Department of our school. It is made 
up of boys from the student body. Boys love to do 
important jobs which contribute in some measure to 
the success of any important school group activity. 
A successful school play given in the assembly is 
plenty important to them. Choose the right boys for 
the jobs they are best suited in interest and ability 
and you'll get real responsible action from them! 
They realize to a great extent the success and failure 
of a stage performance depends to a large measure 
on the quality and efficiency of the lighting. Give 
them an opportunity and they’ll contribute much to 
the solution of the problems of stage lighting. Boys 
who are sincerely interested in stage problems are 
invariably creative thinkers who love to solve chal- 
lenging situations. Naturally, on some occasions, 
their ideas develop “brainstorms,” which go up into 
the clouds, and are impractical. Nevertheless, this 
type of learning experience is desirable because it is 
sO positive in results! The ability of the teacher in 


By JOSEPH T. DOMAREKI 
Junior High School 
South Orange, N. J. 


charge should be used to encourage inventive think- 
ing on the part of the students. Progressive educa- 
tion is based on the idea that schools facilitate and 
make possible action on the part of its students which 
is individual and creative in its appearance. 

The art teacher is charged with the successful 
operation of the lighting crew. Why organize and 
develop a few students to a high degree of special- 
ization in this field of school activity when other 
pupils might wish to experience the fun of operating 
the lighting equipment? There are two important 
reasons. One is to give our school artistic stage-sets 
of a higher quality. The other, to teach those pupils 
really interested in this activity how to become more 
proficient in the intelligent use of the equipment. 
By interest, I mean a genuine sort of response which 
lasts beyond a few days. Almost any boy will show 
some interest in this kind of work. On the other 
hand, only a limited group will stay after school in 
an effort to see a job through. Why do these people 
make sketches and plans which sometimes finds 
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them doing much of it outside of regular school 
hours? The countless questions and responses which 
come from these people concerning stage lighting is 
evidence of real, genuine interest. They are the 
people to use in forming the crew. 


Stage lighting equipment should be handled with 
proper knowledge and care. Every stage cable, dim- 
mer, spotlight, plug, and lamp is built to specification. 
Every piece of equipment has its limitations. In 
order to get the most service from this equipment, 
its limitations must be understood and respected. 
The people on the crew are better able to understand 
this situation. Part of their interest is to learn! The 
crew not only functions during actual stage produc- 
tions but also between plays. Each member checks 
the condition and working order of a specific part of 
the equipment which has been assigned to him. The 
result is a better working stage. Colored gelatine 
frames are repaired before the next play actually 
begins. A missing or damaged plug is replaced with 
a good one before the actual need for its use arises. 
Have you ever experienced the sustaining time ele- 
ment when a piece of equipment, on order, finally 
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Mr. Joseph Domareki, art instruc- 
tor in the South Orange Junior 
High School, is shown above with 
two members of the school’s light- 
ing crew. 


At the left are two boys on the 
lighting crew busily engaged in 
adjusting the flood lights. 
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arrives? An efficiently working crew will take many 
headaches from the art teacher. Frequent meetings 
are held during the year. The instructor, or more 
experienced members, demonstrate various processes 
concerning the management of equipment. Making 
color frames, adjusting lamp stands and care of 
lamps, are examples of study and demonstration. A 
finer stage set is the result, with a lower operating 
cost to the school. This is important when we 
consider the repair and replacement costs due to care- 
less or unintelligent handling of equipment. 


Leaving the responsibility entirely to the shop 
department does not improve the situation. Very 
frequently the results are lacking in artistic expres- 
sion. The problem is more than just computing the 
wattage of lamps, power load capacity of cables, and 
plugs. These are important considerations but not 
the complete picture. 


What happens under certain conditions on the 
stage-set? Do you suppose the important part of 
this particular set is lighted sufficiently? Is it too 
flat? How about the light and dark contrast between 
the main character and the background? Does the 
set need more plastic form? Is the quality of the 
colored lighting in keeping with the mood or emo- 
tional content of the play? These questions are in 
line with everyday art problems. Through them, art 
expression is felt. It remains for the art department 
to influence to a greater degree the actual lighting 
of the set it has created. The writer has witnessed 
the designing of a stage set of real beauty and fine 
taste by the art department of one school and when 
it was lighted allowed to be cheapened with the blare 
of a main street Neon sign! 


Not always is the better equipped stage the more 


artistically lighted. Full use of the equipment on 
hand is important. The actual cost of equipping a 
stage with a reasonable amount of proper equipment 
is relatively low. Resourcefulness means much in 
deciding the final outcome. It is more desirable to 
make additions gradually as the various needs arise. 
Much equipment bought at one time with a general 
view might fail to render satisfactory service under 
the requirements of your particular stage and audi- 
torium situation. 


Our lighting crew consists of boys representing all 
three levels of grades. This method assures a steady 
replacement of the more experienced members due 
to graduation. One person is chosen captain of the 
group. His ability and experience to teach the other 
people is most important and much time and effort 
will be saved by the instructor in charge. Some boys 
join the crew simply to manipulate the light switches. 
Others find complete enjoyment in continuous search 
for new and different lighting effects. They learn 
to use the colored lights on the stage as the artist 
uses paints on the canvas. Sometimes these first 
interests grow and change. When this happens, we 
find the individuals no longer content merely to pull 
switches but taking in a greater field. Then we find 
them influencing the choice of costume, kind of make- 
up, and even the gestures of the actors themselves! 


The students of most schools are not art critics. 
They might not be conscious of any outstanding 
weakness of their stage-sets. On the other hand it’s 
a safe conclusion their response will be most spontan- 
eous and pleasant to any improvement in this direc- 
tion. Lets make them sit up and take notice of what 
art means to the stage-set. They know a good stage- 
set when they see one! 


Good lighting eliminates all 
the unimportant details 
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Good lighting gives simple 
but contrasting effects 
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The Artist and his luckless wife 

They lead a horrid haunted life, 
Surrounded by the things he’s made 
That are not wanted by the trade. 


The world is very fair to see; 

The Artist will not let it be; 

He fiddles with the works of God, 
And makes them look uncommon odd. 


The Artist is an awful man, 

He does not do the things he can; 
He does the things he cannot do, 
And we attend the private view. 


The Artist uses honest paint 

To represent things as they ain't, 
He then asks money for the time 
It took to perpetrate the crime. 


This bit of late 19th Century verse presents the concep- 
tion that most people have had of artists for many genera- 
tions. What is more, it was a realistic picture at the time 
of its writing, and is even today in a large measure true. 
Many of America’s future painters, sculptors and industrial 
designers are passing through our schools. And it is the 
responsibility of the art teachers to make the artist a less 
funny man. 


Three types of future citizens are being initiated into the 
ways of the graphic arts by teachers: first, Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American who will engage professionally in no 
artistic pursuits; second, the commercial artist; third, the 
fine artist. 


I believe the parents and teachers are too carelessly 
inclined to encourage a meager amount of talent; too 
thoughtlessly inclined to encourage a good talent which 
is not combined with the psychological makeup of a strong 
aggressive personality. For there is no occupation that 
encounters more rebuffs and more difficulties than any 
phase of the graphic arts. Every other artistic occupation 
like music and writing—finds greater acceptance and great- 
er adaptability and is in other ways more practical. 


Mr. and Mrs. Average American form an important group; 
by far the most important group. There is no more impor- 
tant factor in the development of art in our country than 
the factor of education in our public. A tremendous task 
has yet to be accomplished in educating Americans to a 
greater appreciation. When a higher degree of education 
is obtained, when a greater appreciation comes along, then 
the artists will emerge by themselves. But it is not simply 
for the sake of making it easier for those engaged in artistic 
occupations that the education of the man on the street is 
important, but for the sake of that man himself. He can 
cultivate faculties that will help him enjoy his everyday 
life more. There have been many occasions when I have 
bitterly criticized my profession and work, and yet in my 
darkest moments some arrangement of buildings or the 
textures and colors of the clothing worn by people in front 
of me excites and stimulates me visually. 


Looking back I realize that my experience with my work 
itself, has equipped me with a visual means of enjoying 
life around me that most people do not have. It is a very 
important part of our educators’ work to develop this sort 
of equipment in our average citizen. It is a kind of mental 
hygiene that will help any man to live more fully. In fact 
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By RUSSELL WRIGHT 


Excerpts from a talk given 
at Western Arts Convention 


it is so important that special courses for the public schools 
sould be developed with this idea in mind. 


I was very religious as an art student and my art was 
mixed up with my religion. Books like Tolstoy’s “What 
is Art,” stirred me. I studied both painting and sculpture. 
My work had average merit. But I did not turn from the 
fine arts for the sake of making more money, and my 
esthetical conscience is just as energetic as it used to be. 
Designing articles which could be sold for use to every man 
seemed a more important service in my time. There are 
many other commercial artists who approach their work 
with the same idea. Therefore, shifting students from the 
fine arts to the commercial arts need not destroy their 
honest approach to their work. It is important for us to 
have commercial artists who are sincere and honest and 
understand the social responsibility of their work. Busi- 
ness training is also important. 


Those young people who can not be persuaded to give 
up their desire for a professional career, should go into the 
various phases of commercial arts, including architectural 
and industrial designing. However, the matter of the indi- 
vidual is an important consideration. If the young person 
does not contain the strength of personality necessary to 
fight his way in the commercial field, he would be happier 
as a painter or sculptor where his success need not be 
measured quite so often in matters of dollars and cents. 
But this advice should be given with care. In the first 
place the remuneration for talent in any field of the graphic 
arts is greatly exaggerated. It does not compare with the 
remuneration for any other of dozens of occupations. It is 
false to hold up to the ambitious person the supposed suc- 
cess of some well-known commercial artist. In all cases 
gossip and publicity have exaggerated the success of these 
individuals. In the second place this kind of advice seems 
to carry with it the idea that the commercial arts are infer- 
ior in honesty and integrity to the fine arts. This is a 
carryover of the Nineteenth Century tradition, the tradition 
of the garret esthete which does not ring true today. 


At the present time I am engaged in organizing what is 
called American-Way and its purposes are three fold: 


1. The development of American made household prod- 
ucts of inherent American design for mass production and 
craft production. 2. The wholesale selling of this mer- 
chandise to stores throughout the country. 3. The stimu- 
lation of consumer interest and sales of this merchandise 
by a planned program of advertising and publicity. The 
general idea is to develop successful home furnishings 
merchandise of modern design by American desifners, to 
stimulate the public interest in the names of these designers 
and the public’s pride in merchandise made and designed 
by Americans in a manner that will fit our needs today. 
The whole program is predicated on an impulse to submit 
existing design practices to a continuous examination in the 
light of actual American living habits and customs. A 
good American way of living in the home must be devel- 
oped and American designers must do the thinking that will 
evolve it. In attempting to describe American-Way it 
might be said that the American-Way plan is an attempt to 
do what the Swedish Government had done with design of 
home furnishings. Only, that in this case the American- 
Way is an organization built up on solid American com- 
mercial principles. 
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A LILY FROM THE GARDEN by Sylvia age 11 


@ An experiment was started to draw out the abund- 
ance of talent that can lie dormant in children and 
to make them aware of the natural beauty spot which 
they had taken for granted. It began in the Heck- 
scher Park (a beautiful and almost unused gift from 
a town benefactor) and has developed into a vital 
community project. It gave the talented children 
a chance to do what they have been wanting to do 
and provided encouragement and direction at the 
proper moment. Ten children proved to be the right 
number for group inspiration and efficient handling. 
A secretary was employed to record statements made 
by the children for the purpose of analyzing individ- 
ual needs and assisting in the distribution of supplies. 

Our village is located on the beautiful north shore 
of Long Island and a haven of artistic inspiration. 
Yet, no program existed for child artists outside of 
the school situations. The public schools provided 
a better than average supply of mediums with a 
forward looking program of activities in the elemen- 
tary grades. Since the community was a summer 
resort with many artists drawing upon the natural 
scenery for inspiration, it seemed a pity that children 
so inclined could not have a chance for further 
development. 

Letters were sent to the parents of one or two art- 
minded children in each classroom telling them of 
the opportunity to be offered. The class, known as 
“Child Artists,” was organized to meet three days a 
week from 9-11:30 A. M. for five weeks. The expense 
to the parent was fifteen dollars per child which 
included all tools, supplies and expenses of trips. 
The trips were taken outside of class time. 

The class met in the Park Heckscher Museum with 
a tiny tool shed (nee a bathhouse) as a supply closet. 
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Child Artists 


EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


By GLADYS B. STACKHOUSE 
Huntington, Long Island 


JIMMIE age 10 FOUND AN ANT IN HIS PAINT 


A SCENE IN THE PARK by Jimmie age 10 
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A STILL LIFE by Aileen age 10 


A PICTURE OF —— by Minnie 


age l 


Tools consisted of showcard colors (22 colors in pint 
jars; spoons for dipping; paper of various kinds; 
brushes; large round pointed brush; large flat wash 
brush; easelboard 21"x27"; serving tray to carry paint 
supply; salt cups (glass), twelve for each child, to 
get paint supply; metal palette for mixing; gallon 
tin cans from school cafeteria for water. 

Facility in getting supplies was accomplished by 
keeping the jars of paint on an old park bench which 
was lifted out of the shed each morning. The child 
carried his tray of salt cups to the bench, took a 
portion of desired colors, but made no attempt at 
washing the cups until the last day of the course. 
Each child used his same tray of cups, brushes, and 
palettes all summer. After fastening a supply of 
paper to his easel board, and getting his can of lake 


SWANS IN ACTION by Delores age 12 
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FRANCINE, age 11, LIKES TO 
PAINT PEOPLE 


water, each child was ready for serious work. 


And serious it was to them. Plans had been made 
for rest periods, but in the enthusiasm of the group, 
no one seemed to want them. All of the “Child 
Artists” worked every minute until 11:30 when they 
would put away their materials and then race to the 
merry-go-round and swings. Just as plans for a rest 
period were discarded, so were almost all other plans 
previously made. 


After showing them how to take their individual 
supply of paint on the first day, no direct instruction 
as to how or what to do was given. The surprise 
came when the instructor found that they didn’t 
even ask. At the end of the class time, they were 
called together to see each other’s work. The secre- 
tary’s notes revealed a preponderance of dissatisfac- 
tion with their products. They were definitely “lost” 
with the media but proved their interest by new 
zest the next day. It was noted that they used the 
raw colors direct from the can. A pint of green had 
disappeared in three days. 


Interest had been solely in the tools with no 
thought given to the organization of picture material. 
On the third day, when a downpour of rain rendered 
the outdoor classroom uninhabitable, necessity in- 
vented a color mixing lesson which could be under- 
taken in the summer house. Umbrellas protected 
the “would-be-artists” while they secured their paint 
and traipsed across the party to their shelter. The 
mixing of tints, shades and dull colors amused them 
throughout the amazingly short forenoon. One child 
was elated to discover she could mix 26 tones of one 
color. All were delighted in trying to match certain 
colors in nature. That group lesson was the only one 
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of its kind, individual help or class discussion being 
given in the remaining class periods. 

After the first week of egoistic expression (having 
always been the “best artist in their room,”) the 
second and third weeks were marked by a constant 
barrage of questions. The following methods were 
used throughout the course. 

a. Experimentation, “try it and see what happens.” 

b. Class discussion, “What do you like best in your 
picture?” “What do you like best in ——’s picture?” 

c. Demonstration, to individuals on separate paper. 

d. Observation. 

e. Motion and emotion, Use of the arms to “feel” 
like different types of trees—direction of parts of 
body, curves of swan, etc. 

f. Visitation, to local artists, estates and New York 
museums. 

It was interesting to note the degree of speciali- 
zation among these children even though each show- 
ed variety within that field. One girl became inter- 
ested in various types of trees while the only boy 
in the class concentrated on animals and scenery. 
Another girl did girls or women in almost any 
position, but thought she could not draw men. Flow- 
ers became another girl’s specialty who had stated 
in the beginning that she wanted to be a dress 
designer. Having kept a folder for each child’s 
work, their progress amazed even themselves. While 
watching the results of this first week, the wildest 
stretch of the imagination could not have anticipated 
the results which were found the fifth and last week. 
One could not help being impressed by the enthu- 
siasm with which these children worked without 
ever having to be urged to do so. 

Five weeks with a total of but fifteen lessons was 
a very short time to do a variety of things; yet the 
accomplishments as indicated by the children’s re- 
marks seem sufficient: 


DESIGN PRINCIPLES 
“I like the spacing between the trees in Janet’s 
picture.” “I shouldn’t have divided my picture in 
the middle with the skyline.” “I haven’t filled my 
space very well. I will make the center of interest 
larger next time.” 


CAPACITIES OF COLOR 
“T like the way the water comes forward and goes 
back in Elsie’s picture.” “This color looked all right 
when I mixed it in the palette, but it doesn’t look 
like skin when I paint it on this color of paper.” 
“T’m so glad I’ve learned how to mix so many colors. 
It’s such fun to try to match colors.” 


FACILITY IN DRAWING 
“Look how much better I draw now than I did at 
first.” “I never knew I could draw people like this.” 


INTEREST IN NEAR AT HAND MATERIAL 
“Last night, I made this sketch of my little baby 
sister. She’s such a darling. I'd like to paint a blue 


bonnet on her.” “My mother won a doll at the Fair. 
Here is the picture I made of it.” 


DISCOVERY OF INNATE WAYS OF WORKING 

“I’m so excited about painting this way. I can 
think of so many things I want to do.” 

The class decided to make a “Memory Book” which 
told the story of the events of the summer through 
painted pictures. Thirty-five of these paintings were 
mounted behind oaktag frames and bound together. 
These were effectively used on “commencement 
night” to show the parents the highlights of our 
course. 

Several trips taken by the class in the afternoons 
provided material and inspiration for “narrative” 
types of pictures through which they could portray 
the group in various situations. Seeing the work 
of other artists gave them new ideas of picture mate- 
rial. Having always drawn “beautiful” girls, front 
view standing, with evening gowns, we began to 
find that a portrait of “Clara Cow,” or the big fat 
ant found in Jimmie’s paint cup could be much more 
interesting and exciting. A final report was made 
to the parents in the form of a commencement pro- 
gram given in the park just before dark on the last 
day. An exhibition on the bath-house walls and a 
program of demonstrations by the children enter- 
tained the proud parents. 

The program included the following: 

a. Explanation of each painting in the “Memory 
Book” which told the story in pictures of the summer. 

b. Demonstration painting of the secretary-model. 

c. Each child showed his progress through exam- 
ples of his work before class, at the beginning of the 
course, and at the end. 

d. Cartooning members of the audience. 

e. “Magic” painting done with painting over a pre- 
viously made drawing in white crayon on white 
paper. 

f. Kodachrome slides of children at work and play 
shown after dark gave a colorful ending to the pro- 
gram. 

The above program has been requested many times 
during the year by school assemblies, Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the Rotary Club. The confidence 
which was developed in these pupils through the 
public performances has been of inestimable value 
since these children for the most part were reticent 
pupils, seldom chosen for school programs. The 
snatches of conversation collected during the winter 
following prove that interest has been continued— 
“My father built me an easel.” “I received oil paints 
for Christmas.” “A man paid me four dollars for 
one of my pictures.” Had there been no other values 
than to the specific children in the course, it would 
still have been worthy of repetition. But much in 
the way of methods applicable to public school situ- 
ations have demonstrated further values. 

Practical applications made in the public school will be 


found in a succeeding article. 
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The Institute of Research composed of prom- 
inent educators has made a careful study of 
Industrial Design as a career. It was done 
in answer to youth's inevitable question. 
“What shall I be?” This article is a part of 
the report. More will follow in succeeding 
numbers of DESIGN. 


NDUSTRIAL design, the newest of the 

professional art careers, is concerned with 

the thousands of manufactured articles 

that are used in daily life. It is definitely 

the outgrowth of mass production—the 
turning out of goods in great quantities so as to put 
them within the reach of many people. Once the 
purely mechanical problems of manufacture were 
solved, the appearance of the product came in for 
attention, since it was finally realized that the more 
attractive an article is the greater the selling appeal. 
A useful article need not necessarily be stark and 
ugly; it can be graceful in form and shape, and 
beautiful to the eye, provided, of course, that none 
of its practicability of purpose is sacrificed. 


With this realization on the part of manufacturers, 
the field of industrial art and the vocation of the 
industrial designer were born. It is a constantly 
growing field which considers nothing too large, too 
important, or too costly to come within the scope of 
the designer’s inspiration; or nothing too small, too 
insignificant, or too inexpensive to enlist his interest. 


The industrial designer is engaged in the creation 
of structural designs which give greater considera- 
tion to the form of objects than to their surface orna- 
mentation. Surface ornamentation is the extra trim- 
ming that gives further emphasis to the beauty of an 
article. But harmonious lines and graceful contours 
must first be present, for without these features any 
extra adornment is of little worth. 


More than any other artist, perhaps, the industrial 
designer is concerned with the principles of lines and 
shapes and their relations to each other. His design 
for an article must be threefold in purpose. First, 
it must come within the possibilities and the cost of 
manufacture; second, it must be attractive in appear- 
ance; and third, the finished product must indicate 
the purpose for which it is to be used. As an illus- 
tration, there are two electric fans standing side by 
side on a store counter. One is massive in appear- 
ance, with heavy, flat blades, and dark in color. The 
other is of the same size, but it looks pounds lighter, 
and its blades are shaped and tapered to leok as 
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Henry Dreyfuss, widely known industrial designer, 
with the functional washer which he designed and 
for which he received the Lord and Taylor annual 
award of $1000. 


though they will cut the air with greater speed and 
power. It is of a steel gray or ever lighter color. It 
has attractiveness combined with durability, and it 
looks as though it can perform its task with much 
better results than its companion fan. Of the two 
fans which would you buy? 


The industrial designer, then, is primarily an artist, 
but he is really an artist-designer who brings to his 
work the viewpoint of the engineer and of the pro- 
duction man. He must know how to combine me- 
chanical requirements with human requirements and 
blend them with artist-skill into a product that is as 
beautiful as it is useful. 


Right here it should be pointed out that no one 
should even consider industrial designing as a possi- 
ble career until he has checked his personal traits and 
qualifications against the following: 


The young person who would prepare to become 
an industrial designer must first of all have talent 
as an artist—this talent must be the creative kind 
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that exists only as a result of a high degree of origi- 
nality. He must have an inborn faculty of seeing an 
object and being able to visualize how its appearance 
could be improved, made more pleasing and more 
impressive. He should have an aptitude for under- 
standing the principles of engineering and architec- 
ture so that he may be able to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of those sciences in the course of his 
preparation. He would do well to be conscious of 
some interest in the problems of his production in 
manufacturing, for his value as an industrial designer 
will be related to these problems. He should feel 
that along with his artistic talent he possesses an 
abundance of practical common sense—a kind of 
business sense, for his designs will have to meet prac- 
tical needs, and they will be closely tied up with 
manufacturing and sales problems. And, not the 
least important, he should be aware that he possesses 
a natural inclination and ability to sell things, for 
he will constantly have to sell his ideas and designs 
to his associates and employers. To have the great- 
est chance of success, the prospective individual de- 
signer finds it an asset to be a combination artist, 
engineer, architect, and salesman. 


As long as there have been people in the world, 
there have been designers. Everything that is used 
today, or that has ever been used, had first to be de- 
signed. Primitive man, chipping out his early arrow- 
heads, came to learn that a tapered point had greater 
powers of penetration and would travel farther and 
with more speed than a round, blunt point. And it 
looked as if it could. He early discovered that a 
round-shaped object would hold water where a flat 
one would not, and a round object looks as if it was 
meant to hold something. He found these things out 
from the world in which he lived, for nature held up 
many object lessons before him. After he had 
learned to make things, primitive man then began to 
decorate them, using geometrical patterns or crude 
drawings of animals and plants, or trimmings of 
grass, seeds, berries, and other materials at hand. 
Here were the early beginnings of surface decoration 
combined with form, and the expression of one of the 
elemental human impulses—the desire to be sur- 
rounded by things of beauty. 


As civilization progressed, every period in the 
world’s history made a contribution to the present 
accepted standards of artistic principles. The key- 
note of modern architecture is based upon simplicity 
of design, which makes use of straight lines and 
smooth surfaces. This can be traced back to the 
Egyptian pyramids, which demonstrate the beauty 
of the triangular form and the balance and unity of 
mathematical symmetry. The Assyrians gave to the 
world the knowledge that decorated borders create 
the appearance of added strength to a structure. 
The Greeks, more than any other people, were dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of art and beauty. 


In these early times, however, the creations of the 
master craftsmen of the various years were restricted 
to only a few people. There were no means for dup- 
licating the works of a great designer, who could 
produce only a few outstanding pieces during his 
span of life. 


Later on, the various inventions of science made 
it possible to reproduce in quantities for mass con- 
sumption. As consumption was increased, produc- 
tion was increased, price was decreased. However, 
in the early days of factory production, the demand 
for manufactured articles far exceeded the supply, 
and the one thought of the manufacturer was to turn 
articles out quickly, with little consideration for their 
appearance. Factory and office machines, kitchen 
stoves and refrigerators, railroad cars and automo- 
biles were designed by engineers to accomplish the 
purposes for which they were intended, no matter 
how they looked. 


Among the first to realize that appearance, coupled 
to utility, might produce better sales were manufac- 
turers in the automotive industry. The automobile 
manufacturers started experimenting in body styles 
with the low-slung models of 1925 and 1926, but it 
was not until 1929 that great impetus was given to 
the field of industrial design. The stock market 
crash of that year slowed up business and brought 
loss of employment and decreased incomes. There 
was practically no market for high-priced articles 
of the novelty type, and the public came to insist that 
for the things it did buy it receive true value for its 
money. Products with gingerbread effect and gew- 
gaws rapidly lost their previous popularity and were 
replaced by articles combining simplicity of design 
and usefulness of purpose. 


In an effort to solve their difficulties, manufactur- 
ers conferred with trained artists who gave them the 
answer to their problems—‘“new models.” Automo- 
tive engineers were authorized to effect the necessary 
changes, and before long there was a great revival, 
not only in the automotive industry but in industry 
as a whole, for radically different designs were cre- 
ated for all kinds of products. 


Industrial design has come to stay, not only to 
influence many industries in many different ways, 
but through modern research to give to the designer 
a far more exact understanding of artistic principles. 


@ Next month more will be published regarding 


where industrial designers are employed and what 
their work is. 
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Helen Durney 


Those of you who were interested in the article in the February 
number of DESIGN entitled “Mosaic Art Revived in New Jersey,” 
could have supplemented your knowledge with the exhibition by 
Max Spivak, a designer of modern mosaics, shown at the Gallery of 
the Artist-Craftsman in New York. Serious endeavor, a tremen- 
dous amount of imagination in regard to materials and subject matter 
was shown. Possibilities for many a school project without costly 
equipment could be visualized in the realm of Mosaic. Should you 
wish to explore the subject further a letter sent to the above men- 
tioned artist at the gallery where his work was shown, might do the 
trick. If you are still eager to know the facts of life of a mosaic, 
we will investigate for you. 


Another help of this sort for teachers, students and other folk is 
the publication, by the Museum of Modern Art entitled “Indian Art 
of the United States.” It is by Rene D’ Harnoncourt and Frederic 
H. Douglas and quite invaluable. It has 216 pages and 170 plates, 
16 in full color. Incidentally, participating members of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art will receive this book and their choice of one of 
six other publications free. 

For those of you who were not able to see the Exhibition of Indian 
Art at the Museum of Modern Art there are some pictures and an 
article elsewhere in the number. And see the cover illustration. 
A chance comment overheard, was descriptive, powerful, jagged ana 
upheaving. We were impressed by the strength and immensity of 
the undertaking. Beauty, design and wonderful simplicity were 
there as well as strength and power. It puts our modern day efforts 
at originality to the acid test. It is native splendor. 

There is ingenuity in use of every material at hand: earth, fur, 
shell, stone, wood, metal, seed and more, too numerous to mention. 
Glorious colors evolved, heaven knows how, but it all gives us cause 
to wonder whether we are saturated with too many man-made short 
cuts or just plain lazy. The repeat designs of the Hohokam Indians. 
whose culture had risen to superior proportions in 900 A. D., had 
the most satisfying and rhythmic patterns. Human beings reduced 
to the most elemental forms; told simply and with utter freedom 
of rendering, the story of their life and times. Insects and animals. 
captivating in their abstraction, played no small part in this historical 
recording on pottery and jewelry. War and peace were evident in 
the arts of the Indians but happily the peace time life was far ahead 
both in quality and quantity to those ornaments, weapons and cos- 
tumes whose purpose was strife. 

The most dramatic bit of installation of the entire exhibition sur- 
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prised onlookers. With complete darkness in a small gallery was a 
score or more of tribal masks by the Indians of British Columbia. 
There were exaggerated ancestral masks; those of the medicine men, 
some with two heads; others for theatrical purposes and dramatic 
representation of the middle 19th century. Each set in its own, 
glass-fronted, dimly and indirectly lit niche created a spectacle 
awesome as a waxworks. It’s a place for excitable dreamers to shun. 


Mrs. Helen M. Post, of the Indian Educational Dept. in Washing- 
ton, chose a good time to display her fine photographs on Indian 
Life in America. Rich Navaho and Hopi blankets complemented 
the photos at the gallery St. Etienne, in New York. Mrs. Post 
deserves a special place in the reference files for those who use 
materials on Indians. It’s so much easier to have names and addresses 
at hand. Who knows when the need will arise? 


At the Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, there is 
an exhibition called ‘““With Hammer and Tongs” excellently dis- 
played. Every malleable metal and its functional use was shown in 
all stages from the original pencil sketch to the finished object. 
Work dated back to the earliest metal craftsmen and moved with 
understandable transition to our present day artists. The copper 
molds for gelatine and cheese from early 19th century France took 
more than a passing glance of our attention. The owner of any 
one whether lobster, flower, noon-day sun, or fruit would have a 
possession to treasure. Why wouldn’t designing a food mold be 
fun in school? In some places, with a well supplied craft studio, the 
finished mold might even be attempted. 

A folder entitled ‘““With Hammer and Tongs” giving a good 
introduction to the exhibition and carrying an excellent list of 
selected reference books relating to design and technic of hand 
wrought metal, will be sent to you. 

Mr. Calvin Hathaway, Associate curator, was interested and help- 
ful in showing us the exquisite and extensive library of rare books. 
We saw the scrap book room of source material where everything 
under the sun may be found. 

It is sad to learn that teachers and students take little advantage 
of such enriching opportunities. If each one of us would make a 
promise to know about every such advantage in his own community, 
the stimulating effect on education would be startling. There 
would be no need for stereotyped lessons or graded courses in 
creative ideas. 


The sale of the Hearst Collection of objects d’art, probably at- 
tracted more attention than any such enterprise ever attempted. 
Men, women and children crowded in the two stores, Gimbels and 
Saks Fifth Ave., not just to look around, but buy. Some small 
knick-knacks sold for as little as thirty-five cents. These, however, 
were in the minority. 12,700,000 dollars worth of Mr. Hearst’s 
50,000,000 dollar collection was the only part of which he disposed. 
Each day “sold” tags were in greater abundance. What a joy to 
those new owners to have some soul satisfying possession. Have 
you purchased any original work by an artist in your community, 
lately? 

We discovered the other day, a teacher in the grades, Miss Mabel 
Hyde by name, whose school is in the Bronx. She has been alloted 
the drawing work for the coming semester. Terrified of the seem- 
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a size and type for 
EVERY PURPOSE 


® studio ® school 
industrial plant 


KERAMIC KILNS are man- 
ufactured in six sizes from Kiln No. 100 to No. 106 (inside 
dimensions 31”x48”"x36”) and amply meet the capacity 
requirements of any user. All sizes are available with 
various burner assemblies to meet any fuel requirement; 
to burn gas, oil or kerosene under natural or forced draft. 
No. 101 to No. 106 are also available in special design 
employing SILLIMANITE for combustion chamber lining, 
floor and floor supports. Fire consistently to Cone 12 
(2498° F.) without undue stress. 
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DON'T COMMIT YOURSELF ON ANY KILN 
UNTIL YOU HAVE THE COMPLETE 
FACTS ON KERAMIC KILNS 


Investigate today! Write for Bulletin 361 


ingly colossal task ahead, her relief knew no bounds when she dis- 
covered there was such a helpful handbook as Mr. Payant’s 
CREATE SOMETHING, to serve as her mentor and guide. “There 
are hundreds of ideas here,” she said, ‘“‘all I need do is to adapt 
and simplify.” We like to hear such comments. From time to 
time we will report on Miss Hyde’s progress with her classes and 
give you some of her simplified adaptations, if you like. 

If or when you come to New York in April for Eastern Arts and 
fatigue has caught up with you, rest for a while in the new Air 
Lines Terminal at 42nd st. and Park Ave. The architect, John B. 
Peterkin; Rene P. Chambellan, the sculptor; Oscar Bach, the metal 
artist, have done a magnificent piece of work. Maybe you will 
even be so fortunate as to arrive or leave by plane. 

And that reminds us since we are not in a position to fly hither 
and thither for news, please write in from other cities and tell us 
of exciting things happening every day. The doings of New York 
are interesting but it must not unduly outweigh other localities in 
this column. 

Dorothy Maurer Sherman, a reader in Chicago writes: ‘The 
Goya exhibition at the art institute created as much stir as did 
Von Gogh, several years ago.” ‘““The Boy on the Ram” from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, is one of the 
canvasses to get Mrs. Sherman’s vote. 

Another reader, Miss Ruth S$. Wagner, of Philadelphia, whose 
work has ought to do with art writes: “At last I’ve found perfect 
relaxation in a Thursday night art class for people like me. I paint 
bulbs, beads and bowls and love it.” Miss Wagner adds “If every- 
one would find such an outlet there would be no need to arm for 


defense.” Sage philosophy, don’t you think? 
So do your reporting! Don’t think it too trivial. It is not. 
If it interests you it will be of interest to someone else. If you have 


discovered new materials, technics, new papers, paints and tools, or 
new uses for old materials it is worth repeating to help others. 
From time to time we will list names, and addresses of art directors 
in various branches of commercial work if you like. This will help 
as the nucleous for a file to help those who are about ready to 
sell their work. 

The other day we had a visit with Miss Katherine Schenk, director 
of the Eastern Educational Dept. of Birmingham-Prosser Co. The 
color swatch of their new revelour paper is something we should 
like to hang on the wall as colorful decoration. Miss Schenk showed 
us miniature furniture and accessories for a room, scaled to size 
and made completely of paper. A candle holder, one of the signs 
of the zodiac done in paper and safely concealing a small ten cent 
cup candle; an entire party set, from effective paper corsage for 
table decorations to place mats, these done in two colors of rose, 
the predominating color scheme; place cards, tallies and score pads; 
costume designs for school plays and fashion ideas for girl students 
with paper dolls scaled to their own measurements and with suitable 
styles adapted. These and many more workable ideas will be on 
display at Eastern Arts. A booklet containing the foregoing sug- 
gestions will soon be available. If you want one let us know. 

® 

In the April issue we will tell about the craftstudents league of 
New York, a department of the city, of Y. W. C. A. and of the 
many refugee artists who are finding surcease from the troubles 
they left behind. We will cover the work of school children which 
has not yet opened as a huge exhibition at R. H. Macy’s. More 
schools, art directors and artists will have been visited and reports 
relayed to you. Much is on the fire, so to speak, for your future 
interest. You may address your communications to Helen Durney, 
c/o DESIGN, 243 N. High St., Columbus, O 
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We assume our readers need all the help they can get and that 
anything in the way of new ideas, materials and devices are 
all extremely valuable. This department is anxious to offer 
several useful “leads” that teachers and students who read 
the magazine may be kept informed of recent developments 
in the field of Art. 


What Is Your Favorite Color? 


@ Most of us have curious likes for certain colors. We respond eagerly 
to some hues and reject others. Why this is remains something of a 
scientific mystery. However, here are a few enlightening notes that 
have come recently from the Color Research Laboratory of the Eagle 
Printing Jnk Company. 

Users of color in merchandise and printed advertising well recognize 
how hues may make or break a profitable result. To all indications 
we respond best to the two extreme regions of the spectrum, red and 
blue. Beyond this, however, the individual having a generally blond 
complexion is likely to favor blues and greens, while those of brunet 
complexion are likely to favor reds. 

A European psychologist has attempted to explain this on a physio- 
logical basis. Blond types descend from ancestors who have dwelt in 
climates away from the equator where the bluish quality of reflected 
light from the sky is abundant. This causes a special pigmentation 
on the retinas of their eyes called “‘greensightedness,” and may there- 
fore account for their blue preference. On the other hand, people 
from more tropical climates have a pigment formation called “‘red- 
sightedness,” caused by an excess of heat rays from the sun. And 
again a physical condition in the eye may influence their liking for red. 

The facts are interesting. We know that Scandinavians buy greens 
and blues in products, while Latin peoples will be most drawn to the 
warmer colors. There should be profit in bearing these points in mind 
and giving thought to the racial types of buyers when colors are 
chosen to appeal to them. 


Light Colors Give Space 


® Corn-yellow walls, gray-green drapes, and a rose-rust carpet were 
employed “to give a small room the feeling of space” by John E. 
Maier, Jr., architectural student at the Cooper Union Art School, in 
the design which won the first prize and a gold medal in the Tenth 
Annual Interior Decorating Competition of the Sachs Foundation. 

The competition, open to art students in the New York metropolitan 
area, was for the best “decoration of an eighteenth-century living room 
in dimensions not to exceed twelve by fifteen feet.” Four other 
students were also presented cash prizes, and Cooper Union received a 
gold cup for having been represented by the student winning the first 
prize in the competition for three successive years. 

The main objective in the winning design was to decorate the room 
simply and efficiently, making it as modern as possible without 
destroying the traditional atmosphere of the eighteenth century, Maier 
explains. Light colors were used to create a feeling of openness and 
to avoid having the room appear crowded. A gray-green niche for a 
desk and a set-in bookcase of the same color aid in breaking up the 
lines of the west side of the room and in developing a sense of space. 
The desk is mahogany in the style of Duncan Phyfe. 


The Younger Generation Takes to Arts and Crafts 


@ Frederick H. Meyer, president of the California College of Arts and 
Crafts says: “The extraordinary conditions prevailing in the world 
today might lead us to expect a slackening of interest in art and 
culture. But that is not the case. Our younger generation is inter- 
ested more than ever before in the finer and more constructive things 
of life, as can be seen by increasing enrollments. Numbered among 
the students at the California College of Arts and Crafts this semester 


ANNOUNCING 
A Laboratory of Creative Design 


June 16 August 30, 1941 
Woodstock, New York, well known art 


colony in the Catskill Mountains. 


ADVANTAGES 


@ Spacious well equipped studios and shops, open 
continuously to permit intensive work. 


@ Variety of offerings for experienced artists, begin- 
ners, teacher or craftsmen. 


@ Able teachers who have had much experience in 
their various fields. 


@ Environment conducive to things artistic and 
social. 


e FEES ARE REASONABLE. 


@ Living accommodations reasonable and adjustable 
to individual desires. 


OFFERINGS 


A great variety of courses is possible due to the 
laboratory method, the amount of space and facilities 
available for students. Work will be planned around 
individual needs. In a general way work will be 
offered in four general areas. 


THE CREATIVE APPROACH TO ART through 
variety of mediums and materials. This is intended 
to be a place for teachers and others to find answers 
to many problems. 


COMMERCIAL DESIGN for persons interested in 
designing textiles or wall paper professionally. Mat- 
ters of technic, developing saleable ideas, suitability 
to materials, presentation will be developed. Stu- 
dents may go as far and do as much as they wish 
towards preparing a portfolio of saleable designs. 


WEAVING will be taught under most favorable con- 
ditions. Many looms varying in size and design will 
be available. Those who wish to concentrate on 
learning the art of fine weaving will have ample 
opportunity to do so under the capable direction of 
Florence Webster. There will be a variety of simpler 
looms allowing beginners to start with less intricate 
processes at first. Emphasis is to be placed on cre- 
ating designs, color schemes and textures. 


VARIOUS CRAFTS may be pursued. 


TEACHERS 


The teachers are persons of experience, background 
and reputation including: Florence Webster, Ph. D., 
Columbia University, artist and weaver; Felix 
Payant, editor of DESIGN, author of CREATE 
SOMETHING; Philipp Yost, instructor Albright 
Art School of Buffalo and commercial designer. 


For further information write: 


FELIX PAYANT, 886 E. Broad St., Columbus, O., or 
FLORENCE WEBSTER, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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are many from this locality, some who have been here for one or more 
years already, and are determined upon completion of their college 
courses. And there are others who are enrolling this year for the first 
time. I am quite sure that with the enthusiastic spirit being shown 
by the new high school graduates, we can expect some real accom- 
plishments.” 

These courses are Art Metal Work, with Herman Steinbrunn as 
instructor; Advertising Art, with Lawrence Rehag; and Bookbinding 
with Mrs. Illse Schulz. Mrs. Schulz will also conduct the course in 
Tooled Leather work. All four courses are in the regular curriculum, 
leading to degree honors upon graduation. 


American British Art Center Opens in New York 


@ To keep alive the art of England where, at least in London, every 
art museum and gallery has been bombed and is now closed for the 
duration of the war, the newly formed American British Art Center 
has recently opened a gallery and club rooms in West 56th Street, New 
York City. Here artists and art lovers of Britain and the Americans 
may meet to see and discuss art, have a cup of tea at the refreshment 
bar, listen to music or informal talks—and perhaps even buy a painting 
or a piece of sculpture. 

Although the primary purpose of the American British Art Center 
is to help keep England’s art and artists alive while the rain of bombs 
continues over their homeland, work by artists of Canada and the 
United States will compose almost half of all the exhibitions to be 
shown. The first A. B. A. C. exhibition was “Paintings and Sculpture 
from England, Canada and America.” 

The American British Art Center, a non-profit organization, is based 
largely on the plan of the British Art Center which was opened in 
London in 1939. In the summer of 1940 the activities of the British 
Art Center were temporarily suspended and the gallery and club rooms 
used as a recreation center for the Free French forces, where the soldiers 


_ gather to play chess, look at the art books and magazines and listen to 


the radio. In addition to club and exhibition facilities the American 
British Art Center will provide a permanent New York address for 
all American and overseas members. A secretarial staff, upon request, 
will attend to the business of any members in connection with art. 
We think this is a most noteworthy project which we trust will receive 
the hearty support of our readers. 


Syracuse Museum Adds a “Living Kitchen” 


@ Art Museums are certainly deserting their “ivory towers” these 
days. Now the Syracuse Museum is housing among its exhibits as a 
work of art a “Living Kitchen” which was designed by Allmon Fordyce 
for the New York’s World’s Fair. This is to be a permanent exhibit 
and speaks well for the awareness of Anna W. Olmsted, the Museum’s 
director. It was she, you know, who several years ago started the 
National Ceramic Exhibitions. Begun as a memorial to the late Ade- 
laide Alsop Robineau these shows have become an annual event in 
American Art. One year the show traveled to Europe where it won 
its due acclaim. Last year at the San Francisco World’s Fair, Miss 
Olmsted was asked to send an exhibition of American Ceramics which 
was given a prominent place. Now the Syracuse Museum, developing 
with tremendous strides under its present director, is going still further 
to bring art to the people by showing folks that art may enter the 
home through the kitchen. Other Museums may take notice. 


Lithography in 2-Reel Films 
@ We understand two films on “The Technique of Lithography” have 
been released by Lester H. Kohs. An advanced edition deals compre- 
hensively with all phases of the subject, and is suitable for classes 
studying the medium. A 16mm silent film, it is suitable for schools 
as well as museums. The elementary edition is one-reel, concise and 
suitable for classes and the layman who is interested in a general 
knowledge of the subject. Both films have been received very favor- 
ably by museum directors throughout the country, and the Board of 
Education of the City of New York has purchased them. The 2-reel 
films sells for $45 for both reels and rents for $3.00. Any one 
interested may be put in touch with Mr. Kohs by writing to DESIGN. 


Art In American Life and Education 


@ The Art Yearbook prepared under the auspices of the National 
Society for the Study of Education for the N. E. A. is now off the 
press. Every art educator in America should have a copy of this 
valuable book. It is entitled ART IN AMERICAN LIFE AND 
EDUCATION and has 819 pages. If you do not have a copy and 
want one let us know. We can see that you receive one. Bound in 


cloth it is four dollars, while the paper bound copies are three dollars. 


MeceDOWELL SCHOOL 
71 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Costume Design, fashion illustration, millinery, dressmaking, 
draping, sketching, pattern making. Expert individual instruc. 
tion. Best known school for practical fashion work. Established 
1876. Catalogue on request. 


HANDICRAFT HEADQUARTERS 


National Distributors of Leisurecrafts Supplies 


METALCRAFT -:- LEATHERCRAFT -:- SILK SCREEN 
BEADS -:- PLASTICS -:- WOOD .-:- AND OTHERS 


Send for Big FREE Craft Catalog 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 S. Grand Ave., Dept. D Los Angeles, California 


A COMPLETE rere 


of ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Before you purchase any Art or Craft Supplies write for catalog No. 41 
and liberal school discounts. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


$32 W. 2nd St. (Dept. D), Davenport, Iowa 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS 


A Genuine Diamond Ground to a Perfect Needle Point 
$7.50 


DIAMOND POINTED TOOL CoO. 
123-B Liberty Street, New York 


Free Japanese Print 
Exhibition 

A distinctive group of modern and 
antique color woodblock prints new 
to the art world is available to art 
educators in educational institutions, 
free of charge, for exhibition pur- 
poses. No obligation—generous com- 
mission allowed. Exhibits now pre- 
pared for immediate shipment. 


The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO SHIMA’S 
69 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Great Wave by Hokusai 


WESTERN ARTS 


The Western Arts Association will meet in Chicago, March 
19 to 22, with headquarters at the Stevens Hotel. The 
whole program has been meticulously worked out to pre- 
sent the timely theme selected for the year, “Humanizing 
the Arts for Service in Contemporary Life.” Place your 
stamp of approval on this fine program by sending your 
$2.00 membership dues to Joseph K. Blotz, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 5041 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Michigan. 


EASTERN ARTS 


The Eastern Arts Association will hold its 32nd Annual 
Convention in New York City, April 16 to 19 inclusive with 
the Hotel Pennsylvania as headquarters. Indications are 
that this will be an outstanding series of meetings. Anyone 
desiring to secure advance announcements of the convention 
activities, may address Raymond P. Ensign, Secretary, East- 
ern Arts Association, 250 E. 48rd St., New York City. 


PACIFIC ARTS 


The Convention of the Pacific Arts Association will meet 7m : 


in Portland, Oregon, April 7, 8 and 9. These dates seem ; 
most suitable for most of the school districts of the Pacific 
Coast. The theme that has been chosen is: “The Place of 
Art in Life.” Further information may be had from Robert 
Tyler Davis, Art Museum, Portland, Oregon. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS 


The Southeastern Arts Association will be held in Knox- — 
ville, Tennessee, on March 6 through March 8. The theme 
of the convention will be “The Crafts in Education.” To 
become a member send $2.00 to Miss Mae Kluttz, Secretary- 
Treasurer, care of Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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